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THE 
COUNTRY SPECTATOR. 


Noumser XXXII. 
Turspay, 14 May, 1793. 


Vivere nature ft convententer oportet, 

Ponendaque domo querenda eft area primum, 

Noviftine locum potiorem rure beato ? Hor, 
Would you to Nature’s laws obedience yield, 

Would you a houfe for health or pleafure build, 
Where is there fuch a fituation found, 

As where the Country {preads its bleflings round ? 


Franers, 








Havine lately had occafion to vifit 
a part of the kingdom, where every turn in the 
road prefents the traveller with the profpect of a 
villa, I beguiled the tedium of a folitary journey by 
picturing to my fancy the characters of the owners, 
Whilft the eye is delighted with the lovely {cenery | 
which furrounds the manfions of the rich and great, 
the imayination is apt to be biafled in favor of the 
proprietors, and the mind is crowded with ideas of 
tafte and elegance, plenty and felicity. But a very 
little Philofophy will contribute to allay envy and 
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to rectify the judgement. Whoever has confidered 
the qualifications requifite to happinefs in retire- 
ment, mu{t conclude that few of thofe, who annu- 
ally retreat from the Metropolis, are fitted for rural 
enjoyment, or feel any withes and defires, which 
might not be more largely gratified in bufy lite. 


THERE was atime, when fome of the QuaLITIEs 
or THE Minp agreed on a temporary retreat from 
the noife and tumult of the Town. Thefe were 
Prine, Arrectation, Ambitrox, Avarics, Iy- 
pDOLENCE, Genius, LEARNING, and CoNTENTMENT. 
They fixt their common refidence in a pleafant vil- 
lage in the Weft of England, and determined, that 
each independently of the reft, fhould indulge his 


ordinary propenfities, and feek happinefs accord- 
ing to the dictates of his nature. 


One of the firft remarks made by any of the party, 
occurred to the obfervation of Prrpr. He had ima- 
gined, that in the Country the common people were 
uniformly humble, and born with ideas of fubmiffion 
to the great. He had expected, that every coun- 
tenance would be marked with awe at his approach, 
that his commands would be obeyed with eager di- 


ligence, and that invention would be exhaufled in 
anticipating his withes. 


Ir was not long, however, before experienc, 
proved the fallacy of his hopes. The eftimate, 
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whicl# the villagers had formed of his fuperiority, 
was widely different from his own. — In{tead of 
awing them into refpect, he faw that by infult he 
had provoked them to oppofition. It became their 
delight to interrupt his purfuits and to do him pri- 
vate injury. Whenever he paffed thro’ the village, 
he was the fport of farcafm and invective : the exe- 
crations of hatred refounded in his ears, and excited 
in his bofom a thirft of vengeance: but his rage was 


generally impotent, or recoiled upon himfelf. 


SearceLy happier in this retreat was AMBETION,. 
He had paffed his time chiefly in the vicinity of 
Courts, and had carefully ftudied the arts, which 
lead to eminence and power. Hisviews were exten- 
five and his defires infatiable. The love of influ- 
ence was his darling paflion, to which he facrificed 
every other regard. A village, therefore, was not 
the theatre, in which he could exhibit his chara¢ter 
to advantage. Ina very fhort time he was invefted 
with the chief authority in the Parifh; but his ta- 
lents of aggrandizement had not yet been called 
forth, and his appetite for power was only provok- 
ed, not allayed. Accordingly, he remoted to a 
market-town adjacent, with a view of extending his 
confequence and importance. There by the fre- 
quency and fplendour of his entertainments and the 
forced and unvarying affability of his demeanour, he 
gradually conciliated cfteem andwas heard with defe- 
rence, His will directed the countels of the Very. 
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and the Politics of the town were guided by his opi- 
nion. Still, however, as his conceptions foared 
beyond every degree of advancement which he could 
even here obtain, he grew difgufted with the Country , 
and once more fighed for London ; where the afpir- 
ing never reach the fummit of their wifhes, but 
hope ts {till amufed by the diftance of its object. 


AFFEcTATION propofed to himfelf no cther plea- 
fure from the jaunt, than an opportunity of gaining 
admiration by his fafhionable appearance, the po- 
litenefs of his addrefs, and his knowledge of high 
life. But the village was no better adapted to his cha- 
racter than that of Amsrrion: fo that he regularly 
paid a vifit to the next market-town, whenever an 
affembly had been announced, or he could get him- 
felf introduced into public company. His attend- 
ance at the Church was regular, and in order to be 
more confpicuous he itood up during the whole fer- 
vice. Unfortunately, however, for Arrecration, 
his fine airs were often miftaken for awkwardnefs, 
and his knowledge of high lite for utter ignorance of 
the forms of civility. His drefs was thought pre- 
pofterous, his gait was made the fubject of mockery, 
and his finical pronunciation was the jeft of the town. 
He prefently found, that he was little formed for 
Countrv life, and, therefore, acquainted AMBITION, 
that whenever he thould refolve on returning home, 
himfelf would be happy to attend him. : 
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In the only expectation, which Avarice had in- 
dulged, he was miferably difappointed. He had 
been the moft forward promoter of the expedition, 
in the hope of procuring the neceffaries of life at a 
far cheaper rate than was poffible in the Metropolis. 
To his great grief, however, the reduction of h's 
expence in living was very inconfiderable : nor 
could he enjoy the privacy, which had hitherto 
{creened him from remark. His penury very fhortly 
furnifhed his neighbours with converfation, and his 
meannefs was expoled in ludicrous hyperbole. 


InpoLence had fcarcely fettled in his new abode, 
when he made a difcovery, which he: jyad never made 
before. It was, that he had nothing at all to engage 
his attention,or rather that nothing actually engaged 
it. The days in the Country were as long as thofe 
in Town, yet brought not with them the fame 
round of gaiety and the fame change of amufement. 
His mind now felt a vacuity hitherto unknown, and 
fought in vain for objects to fill up the void. Some- 
times he would loiter in the ftreets of the adjacent 
town for the purpofe of liftening to the topics of the 
day ; frequently, however, no topics were difcuffed, 
or they were too local to afford him entertainment. 
But his favorite occupation was angling : he would 
fit all the day on a funny bank, or lie at his length 
on the grafs having his rod under his head, in order 
to he prepared for his prey ; tho’ it feldom happened 
that his repofe was difturbed, or that he was called 
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upon to exertion. Sometimes, indeed, he became the 
companion of Grnius: they would ramble together 
thro’ fields and groves, or would lean over a bridge, 
mufing on the current below: but Genius often 
{tarted from his reverie, and broke forth into raptu- 
rous exclamations ; where the boldnefs of the ima- 
gery and the fublimity of thought foared beyond the 
conceptions of INDoLENcE, or were not to be relifh- 
ed without greater labour of mind, than he was 
willing to employ. On thefe occafions, the two 
friends generally parted ; the one to digeft the ideas 
floating in his brain, and the other to loiter, to an- 
gle, orto fleep. Inpo.encr, however, complained 
heavily of the dulnefs of the Country, and talked 
proiuiely of the Strand, of Bond-fireet, and the Park. 


Tue only objection, which Learninc urged 
again{t Country Life, was the dearth of books and 
the want of literary fociety. He had been accuftom- 
ed to {pend his time in the collation of Manufcripts 
and in elucidating the theories of the ancients : and; 
by way of recreation, had regularly paffed one even- 
ing in the week in a club compofed of men engaged 
inthe fame purfuits with himfelf, who met for the 
purpofe of comparing the refult of their feveral en- 
quiries. The want of thefe aids in his refearches was 
an infuperable inconvenience: yet he admired the 
ftillnefs and tranquillity of the Country, and only 
withed, that it were fitted for ftudy by the eftablifh- 


ment of libraries and by the refort of men of litera- 
ture. 
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Genius poffeffed within himfelf treafures of 
thought; fo that he complained not with Learn. 
ING of the dearth of books or the paucity of 
men of fcience. He had, indeed, read the beft 
claffical writers in his youth, and Memory continu- 
ally brought back to his recollection thole paflages 
which footh by their fimplicity or elevate by their 
erandeur. On the whole he found his new refidence 
better adapted to his difpofition, than the bufy fcene 
of the Metropolis. Irom his childhood he had been 
a lover of folitude. He had often forfaken his play- 
mates in order to walk in the fields, and was more 
delighted with a fine profpect from a hill, than with 
the exhibitions at the Theatres or with any of the 
works of art. The Country, therefore, exactly 
fuited his turn of mind. He would wander alone 
over tracklefs plains, explore the recefies of unfre- 
quented woods, purfue the courfe of a winding 
brook, or liften to a rivulet dafhing from a rock. 
He caught enthufiafm from fight, and infpiration 
from found. 


So amiable was the temper of ContrenTMent, 
that he had never murmured at the inconveniences 
of any fituation, in which Fortune had placed him, 
but every where felt a local attachment, which was 
not eafily obliterated. It was with difhculty, there- 
fore, that he had been prevailed upon to quit his 
home ; but having been folicited by all the party, 
and being of an‘ obliging difpofition, he at length 
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confented to attend them on their journey. He 
had not pafled a month in the Country, when he 
declared that he had never enjoyed fo many com- 
forts before. He was delighted with frugality, fim- 
plicity of manners, and retirement from the world. 
Accordingly, he formed the refolution of returning 
no more to Loxdon, and took a fnug cottage, in 
which he and Genius agreed to pafs the remainder 
of their days. 


Tue reft of the party were heartily tired of the 
Country, 2nd refolved on immediately returning to 
the “aetropolis with a defign of never leaving it 
again. On their arrival in Town, they gave a moft 
unfavourable reprefentation of rural life and rural 
manners: and yet their pofterity have annually paid 
vifits to the deicendants of Genius and ConTEntT- 
MENT, annoying them with turbulence and difguft- 
ing them with folly. 

; U. 


To a Correfpondent. 


The letter figned T. is not wholly deftitute of humour; but the 
objections to the infertion of fuch a Paper are ftrong: they are, 
chiefly, locality, the want of importance, rhapfodical language, 
and an appearance of indecency. 





Raye . ¢ 
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